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1424. The inhabitants of this district evidently shifted
from generation to generation, and if the example of Hutton
is at all typical it must compel us to revise our notions of
the immobility of rural society. The stability of mediaeval
agrarian life, as we shall have occasion to see in tracing the
dissolution of the open field system, was often more apparent
than real. The conservatism and tenacity of manorial
arrangements were not incompatible with a degree of internal
relaxation and change, to which sufficient recognition has
hardly been accorded1. The manor of Wilburton2 affords
another illustration of the difficulty with which the lords
induced their tenants to remain on the manor. We are
told how in 1364 a virgater who held a tenement of twenty-
four acres surrendered his holding, which fell back into the
lord's possession. A new tenant presently appeared and
accepted the tenement, but the succeeding year he too had
followed in the wake of his predecessor, and the holding
was once more vacant. In 1371 another villager received a
piece of land for which the lord had failed to find a tenant;
he took it unwillingly (invito capit], and was therefore
released from the payment of the admission fines. The
occurrence of such passages in the manorial rolls brings
vividly before our eyes the social disorder now prevailing.
\ Tenants were abandoning their holdings, confident that they
controlled the labour market, while the lords, clinging
desperately to the remnants of their authority, were making
the utmost concession from dread of losing their tenants
altogether. It is evident, then, that desertion en masse from
the manor accelerated the end of villeinage in England.
In default of tenants the lords were constrained to comply
with the demands of the villeins, and accept payments in
1 Mr. S. A. Peyton's investigation of the Tudor Lay Subsidy Rolls for
the county of Nottinghamshire serves to show the " highly mobile con-
dition " of the rural population at a later period (1558-1641) : The English
Historical Review, xxx. 245, 250. Mr. W. Rye holds that " the constant
occurrence 600 years ago in small villages of names still common among the
cottagers in the same or adjacent places " reveals " the tenacity with which
peasant families cling to one locality " : " Crime and Accident in Norfolk ",
in Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, ii. 163. It is as difficult to frame general-
izations about villages as it is about towns : infra, p. 214.
*  rhe English Historical Review, ix. 423.